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EDITORIAL 
. SOUTH INDIAN SURVEY 
When fegulations governing the relationship between the two 
English provinces and the Church of South India were adopted 
in 1955 the hope was»expressed that this action would remove 
the South Indian question from the realm of public controversy. 
The hope has largely been fulfilled, and this is all to the good in 
so far as it makes possible dispassionate study of the Church of 
South India. To say this, however, is not to suggest that the 
C.S.I. is no longer a subject for discussion and calls no more for . 
active attention. On the contrary, those who promoted this scheme 
of reunion would be the first to ask for the prayerful interest of 
their fellow Christians. Such interest will certainly be stimulated 
by an account of the C.S.I1. written by Rajaiah D. *Paul under the . 
title The First Decade*. Mr. Paul was Honorary Secretary of the 
C.S.I. Synod, 19528. gnd would seem to be unrivalled in his 
simowiedgt of the united church of which he is so enthusiastic a 
member, and his survey is of the first importance in the field of 
ecumenical literature. While it reveals much that will reinforce 
earlier criticisms) of the South Indian Scheme, there is a strong 
note of self-criticism which will win the sympathy of all whose 
desire is to win men to the service of Jesus Christ. 
This writer is not the first in South India to criticise his own 
church: Bishop Hollis, the first Moderator, has more than once 
© “exposed the peabaadeben he had discerned. This, however, must 
not be taken to imply any weakening of conviction about the C.S.I. 
There is no doubt in Mr. Paul’s mind that the inauguration of 
the Church of South India was an event of unique importance, in 
the history of Christendom. Unless this is grasped it is impossible ~ a 
to understand the apparently light-hearted treatment of criticism 
from Anglican quarters or the lack of weight given to historic 
Catholicism. When Mr. Paul brings faults to light, he does so 
because he wants the C.S.I. to succeed, not of course as a scheme 
but as a means of evangelism. . 
The opening chapters of The First Decade are devoted to the 
inauguration and its historical background, and they certainly 
convey a sense of glee at the messages of congratulation received 
from Christians in all parts of the world. Catholic opposition is ‘ 
correspondingly played down and discussion of Nandyal and the 
“continuing Anglicans” is deliberately excluded from the book- 
as being irrelevant to the theme, this subject receiving no more 
than a few passing references. Mr. Paul does, however, give a 
convincing picture of a body anxious to get down to work, At 
the higher levels at least the work of reorganisation seems to 
have a carried out speedily and effectively. In a short time, 
synodical bodies were getting to grips with problems of 
evangelism, while at the same time seeking to draw other 
Christian bodies into the union. 


° = Christian Literature Society, Madras; obtainable from The Lutterworth 
ress. 
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One thing that comes to light is the unhappy effect of western 
domination in the Christian missions. Generally this seems to 
have created such an attitude of dependence on the part of 
Indian Christians. While there is an idea of lay apostolate in the 
sense of “doing Church work,” the Constitution of the C.S.L., as 
Mr. Paul sees it, fails to provide for a proper lay mission to the 
world; and he himself seems to have only a limited view of the 
sociological implications of such a mission. At the same time there 
is a healthy desire for “Indianisation,” and this may do much to 
further the cause of Christianity as a universal. and not merely 
western, religion. A further welcome development, linking eastern 
and western traditions. is the establishment of an Order for 
women living under rule. 

On disputed theolozical questions Mr. Paul is frank but not 
reassuring from a Catholic point of view. He is not alone in 
indicating that the C.S.I. has learnt and restored much that is 
true to the o‘fice of a bishop, vet he can write. “What we do not 
accept is that eniscopal ordination conveys some special virtue 
which non-episcopal ordinations have not so far conveyed.” None 
the less, he quotes with approval the insistence of the C.S.I. on 
episcopacy as a site qua non of reunion. It is evident that the 
shortage of ordained ministers has led to the acceptance as pres- 
byters of min‘sters from various Protestant parent bodies. Mr. 
Paul expresses the hope—which others seem to share—that the 
C.S.I. will continue to do this at the end of the thirtv-year period. 
This should be noted by those who wish to press for full com- 
munion with the C.S.I. 

Of liturgical development Mr. Paul rightly speaks with pride. 
This is one of the most encouraging features of the union. At the 
same time he confirms the assertion made by Bishop Hollis that 
the local congrevations are slow to adopt the new forms, and 
the former Anglicans are said to be among the worst culprits. 
The latter are roundly criticised for their refusal to permit non- 
episcopally ordained ministers to celebrate Holy Communion. 
Mr. Paul’s impatience. which comes outro less in his criticism 
of the presbyters. arises partly from his zeal for the conversion 
of India; but he fails to see. as do many others, that the inaugura- 
tion of a union at a high level cannot within a short time weld 


into true unity bodies who 


complete isolation from other traditions. His impatience is often 
that of the intellectual, and suggests at times that his knowledge 
of his church is not couvled with real understanding of the 
people. 

Generally, Anglicans a read this book will agree with Bishop 
Chellappa, who suggests in his foreword that there is in it too 
little recognition of the value of Catholic heritage. None the 
less, it is a book to be read by all who work and pray for 


Christian unity. 
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THE REUNION MOVEMENT 
AFRICA 


Many years ago discussions were begun between Anglicans and 
Presbyterians in East Nigeria, where they are the representatives of © 
the main stream of traditional non-Roman Christianity. The CSI 
scheme was adopted as a basis of discussién, and amended only in 
respect of certain local questions of marriage, etc. In December, 
1955, a visit of the Right Revd Hospet Sumitra to Nigeria re- 
kindled interest, and West Nigeria (and so the Methodists) came 
into the picture. A “Church Union Committee” for the whole 
country was formed, and set about re-drafting the East Nigerian 
scheme with a view to its publication as a provisional scheme | 
for Nigeria. This Commitee, which has met annually, invites 
representatives of Christian Councils and particular Christian 
bodies in West Africa as observers, and at the second and third 
of these more representative gatherings the writer acted as 
observer for the diocese of Accra, and was in fact allowed to take 
full part in the discussions. 


A large number of small modifications of the East Nigerian 
scheme was made, and the resulting document printed. In 1957 
this was referred back to Regional Committees of the C.U. Com- 
mittee, Diocesan Synods. the Presbvterian Synods, and the 
Methodist Conference of Great Britain (there is not as yet a West 
African Methodist Conference). The CSI type of unification 
of the ministry was retained. not because the parties to the discus- 
sion were ignorant backwoodsmen, but after full and informed dis- 
cussion of various alternatives including the Cevlon type. The 
feeling of the meeting which took this decision was that, whatever 
the Cevlon method might mean in Lanka. in Nigeria it would mean 
that facts were not being faced: the existing non-enisconallv 
ordained ministers would not submit to anvthing that implied that 
thev were being ordained to the Ministrv: and the Anglicans would 
be play-acting if thev treated as making a fundamental difference 
any ceremony which was not admitted to be an ordination. saws 
phrase. Accordingly. the majoritv of the Anglicans agreed that the 
1957 scheme. although stil! undergoing active consideration in other 
respects, should be submitted to Lambeth 1958: they knew full 
well that Lambeth would probably say that it was unacceptable for 
lack of a Lanka-type unification service. As far as I could gather 
the feelings of the non-Anglicans, it was that if Lambeth treated 
such a unification service as a sine qua non, they would probably 
submit for the sake of union, but without being able to attach anv 
significance to the ceremony. The only alternative which seemed 
likely at one moment to gain wide support was that the various 
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Christian bodies should commit themselves at a certain time to 
reunion at some future date, and that from that time all ordinands 
would be ordained in the several ways regarded as appropriate by 
each of the bodies, on the understanding that they would not claim 


to exercise any wider ministry than to their own body until reunion — 


took place. 


Soom after Bishop Roseveare arrived in Ghana he suggested to 
the heads of the various non-Roman Christian bodies of a tradi- 
tional character that private discussicns of the theological issues 
‘should take place in a Committee on which formally elected repre- 
sentatives of the various bodies should serve: it being understood 
that no public account of their deliberations should be given until 
_ agreement was reached on matters of significance which might be 
officially communicated to the various Synods and governing 
bodies. The Sister Provincial O.H.P. is one of the Anglican repre- 
sentatives and the writer was co-opted in view of his past contacts 
with Nigeria. 

___ The Ghana Committee has already given serious consideration to 

the meaning of “episcope”, not allowing itself to be unduly put off 
by the learned comment that in the New Testament that word nor- 
mally refers to God’s “visitation”! In November, 1958, it will turn 
to a comparative study of the CSI and Lanka methods of unifying 
the ministry. 


Conversations of a private character are ret in Sierra 
Leone. 


It would be wrong not to assure readers of FAITH AND UNITY 
that both in Nigeria and Ghana there has been not only an exceed- 
ingly friendly atmosphere, but also a serious concern for truth 
and sound theology. If it is true that in some places the movement 
towards Reunion has been swept along on waves of emotionalism, 
nationalism, or short-sighted enthusiasm for administrative con- 
venience, this cannot be said of Nigeria and Ghana. It has appeared 
to me rather that the majority of those taking part in the discussions 


would so far as their own feelings are concerned prefer to go on in 


amiable comity, without waking sleeping dogs or disturbing hor- 


nets. How far a vague sense of the “inevitability” of reunion may be | 


blended with serious intention to obey the will of God, I am not 
competent to estimate. — 


An account of this sort is bound to be subjective as well as 
factual, and clearly when I speak of “impressions” I commit only 
myself. 


ALBERT NICKLES. 


-.+ 
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THE MINISTRY BAPTIST, 
CONGREGATIONALIST, METHODIST AND 
PRESBYTERIAN TRADITION 


It is a privilege to be asked to comment on the admirable 
series of articles on their doctrine of the Ministry contributed 
by a Baptist, a Congregationalist, a Methodist and a Presbyterian. 
The privilege has an added pleasure for me, in that it so happens 
that three of the contributors are personal friends of mine of 
many years standing, a fact which perhaps also is of some profit 
to the reader, as I need have no fear that anything I write will 
cause offence, however strongly it may be worded. Indeed the 
fact the contributors have been so involved in “ecumenical rela- 
tions” that they have out-grown the oversensitiveness which 
produces ecclesiastical backbiting on the one hand, or false polite- 
ness on the other, has made no small contribution to the value 
of their articles. Forthright and objective, they are an invaluable 
contribution to mutual understanding. It is much to be hoped 
that they will be widely preserved for reference and as a protec- 
tion against the temptation~to loose criticisms of our fellow 
— which is inaccurate and not adequately based on the 
acts. 


What does Ordination do? 


Baptists, Congregationalists and Methodists alike, hold that 
Ordination is a recognition of what has already happened “The 
minister’s authority to exercise his office comes from the call of 
God in his personal experience, but the call is tested and approved 
by the Church. . . .” (Baptist). 


“We ordain one already recognised as set apart; we commission 
him because God has already done so; and, while we firmly 
believe that he will be given all needful grace for the proper 
performance of his ser we believe sanity firmly that-the gifts 
essential to his ministry have been given him before his ordination 
in the Church” (Congregationalist). 


. the office of the Christian Ministry, depends upon the 
7 call of God, who bestows the gifts of the Spirit, the grace and the 
fruit which indicate those whom He has chosen. Those whom 
the Methodist Church recognises as called by God and therefore 
receives into its Ministry shall be ordained by the imposition of 
hands as expressive of the Church’s recognition of the Minister’s 
personal call” (Methodist — excerpt from the Doctrinal Stan- 
dards of the Deed of Union 1932). me 


All this is a far cry from the Catholic doctrine of Orders, dhaiah 
of course Cathelics equally with their separated brethren would 
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insist on the need of a true vocation to the ministry and that this 
vocation should be tested. In the case of the Methodists it should 
be noted however that “There is some tension between those who 
regard Ordination as setting the seal on something that has al- 
ready happened, and those who think that something happens in 
the Ordination itself.” 


(It may be worth noting in passing that what our brethren 
think about the Ministry fits in quite naturally with what we 
think about their minstry though it does not fit in at all with what 
we believe about the Ministry in which we believe ourselves to 
be ordained. There may be a point here for further mutual 
investigation). 


The emphasis is somewhat different in Presbyterianism. “The 
official view, at least in the Church of Scotland is that the Church 
on behalf of Christ makes the ordinand what he was not before, 
namely a minister of Christ’s Word and Sacraments.” This is 
qualified by ...“. ... some however, in England and else- 
where, maintain that ordination is only a formal recognition that 
the man has already received a commission from Christ by the 


Spirit.” 


The Ministry of the Laity 

There are wide differences concerning the relation of the Mini- 
stry to the laity “. . . . it is the Church which, through pastoral 
oversight, feeds the flock and ministers to the world. It normally 
does these things through the person of its minister, but not 
solely through him. Any member of the church may be authori- 
sed by it, on occasion, to exercise the function of the ministry in 
accordance with the principle of the priesthood of all believers, 
to preach the Word, to administer baptism to preside at the Lord’s 
Table ... .” (Baptist) “. .. . is he (the minister) one who, 
for the fulfilling of his calling is ordained into a special ‘order’ 


- within the Church, or is he one of the church members who has © 


the particular vocation of ‘the ministry’ and acts as the others’ 
representative?” “. .. . For a Congrégationalist the second of 
these two alternatives is the better” (Congregationlist). 


The Methodist Church holds the doctrine of the priesthood of 


~all believers and consequently believes that no priesthood exists 


which belongs exclusively-to a particular order or class of men 
but in the exercise of its corporate life and worship special quali- 
fications for the discharge of special duties are required and thus 
the principle of representative selection is recognised “. . . . For 
the sake of Church Order and not because of any priestly virtue 
inherent in the office the Ministers of the Methodist Church are 
set apart by ordination to the Ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments” (Methodist). 


“The whole Church exercises as a corporate priesthood (I Pet. 
ii. 5, 9 Rev. i. 6) the functions formerly reserved to a separate 
priesthood of appearing in God’s presence (Heb. x. 19) and 
offering sacrifices.” 


“Ideally, though the whole Church is “laity” in the sense of 
laos or people of God, the whole Church is also “ministry” for 
all have their allotted function within the Body.” 


“The New Testament recognises, however, certain types of 
ministry as of particular importance some of these were exercised 
by people who used their special gifts without being formally 
appointed to office e.g. prophets, evangelists, teachers and leaders. 
Others were ordained to cardinal offices in the Church of three 
kinds:— (i) Apostles, the founders of the Church and the per- 
sonal link between Christ and the Church of post-Ascension 
times. (ii) Leaders of local churches, variously termed bishops, 
elders, and shepherds. (iii) Assistants to the leaders termed 
deacons and deaconesses.” 


“It may be mentioned here that Presbyterians do not usually 
regard sacraments celebrated by laymen as invalid; they accept 
for instance the validity of baptisms administered by laymen out- 
side the Presbyterian Church. But they regard it as contrary to 
good order that the sacraments should be administered by per- 
sons not set apart for the purpose; and the appropriate minister 
to communicate Christ to the people through the sacrament is the 
pastor who has been also ordained to communicate Christ to 
them through the Word” (Presbyterian). 


~The difference between all these views and the Catholic view 
scarcely needs to be emphasised. Many would say that it is so 
peor that there can be little hope of ever reaching such a 
measure of agreement as to make reunion possible, without fatal 
compromise. I would draw the opposite conclusion, and once 
more emphasize that what our brethren believe about their mini- 
stries we can largely believe also. The difficulties arise when the 
attempt is made to equate their ministries with ours, for we do not 
ve about our ministry what either they, or we, believe we 

eirs 


We are clearly still only in the first stages of growing to under- 
stand one another. It has taken many years to blow away the 
cobwebs of pride and prejudice and get down to the real issues. 
We still need to be selective in what questions we tackle if there 
is to be any real advance. 


Priesthood 


I venture to think that the question most needing to be dis- 
cussed between us is “priesthood” and as most of our brethren 
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use the phrase “the priesthood of all believers” it is at that point 
perhaps that we should start. My old friend Hugh Martin, writ- 
ing from the Baptist point of view, says “We take seriously the 
ee of all believers,” but-do they? The context in which 

e says this suggests that it is a governing Baptist principle that 
“the local church may invite anyone to preside at the Lord’s 
Supper on its behalf.” “It is,” he says, “the church not the indivi- 


dual who decides; no man may take such an office upon himself... 


We take seriously the priesthood of all believers”. 


Does this imply (a) that for the Baptists he who presides at the 
Lord’s Supper is functioning as a priest? (b) that the priesthood of 
all believers just means that any believer can, in an emergency, 
exercise this priestly office, if called to do so by the Church? If 
this is what is meant by the phrase “the priesthood of all 
believers” the words seem ill chosen, for clearly the great majority 
of believers are never called upon to exercise this office. What 
precise significance do Baptists give to the word “priesthood” in 
this context? Does it imply the offering of sacrifice? 


Marcus Ward quotes from the Methodist Deed of Union 
“Christ’s Ministers within the Church*.. . . . hold no priesthood 
differing in kind from that which is common to the Lord’s 

ple.” This would seem to imply a different notion of “the 
priesthood of all believers,” a corporate priesthood, but he quotes 
also the “Senior Catechism” (1952). “What is the Priesthood of 
all believers? All members of the Church share the privilege and 
responsibility of direct access to God, of bringing others into per- 
sonal relationship with Him and of interceding for them”—this 
is all admirable but does it really deal adequately with priesthood? 


Does it not anyway deal again with the priesthood of each 
believer rather than with the priesthood of all believers ? 


Writing as a Congregationalist John Huxtable speaks of “the 
priesthood of the whole Church” and later writes “the Minister is 


responsible for the conduct of the church’s worship not in the sense _ 


that no one may share it with him, but in the sense that he has 
~ been ordained ‘to this very thing’ and since worship is the priestly 
duty of the people of God it is quite idle to deny that the minister 
performs priestly functions in the name of the people of God”. 


I hasten on to quote the Presbyterian article, “Whether Presby- 
terians are set apart for functions which can properly be described 
as priestly” depends on what one means by “priestly”. The same 
would seem to apply to the Congregationalists. I have already 
quoted from the Presbyterian article, “The whole Church exercises, 


* He quotes the passage in full but only these words are relevant to the 
point we are considering. 


as a corporate priesthood (I Pet. ii 5, and Rev. i 6) the functions 
formerly reserved to a separated priesthood of appearing in God's 
presence (Heb. x 19) and offering sacrifices”. This passage con- 
tinues “These functions are now performed by the whole Christian 
people, though of course they do not sacrifice dead animals . . .” 
Is it unfair to suspect that there is a relic here of fundamental 
medixval error of identifying sacrifice with death, which shattered 
the peace of the Church, so that in eucharistic controversy “Catho- 
lic” and “Protestant” had nothing in common but their mistakes? 
It is surely important to remember, that in the Old Testament 
sacrifices, it is the life of the victim that is offered. The slaying of 
' the victim (not normally performed by the priest) being but a 
necessary preliminary without which the subsequent and essentially 
priestly act of sacrifice, the offering of the life, could not be per- 


formed. 


Mr. Ross’s article goes on,“. . . . though of course they do not 
sacrifice dead animals, but the living, spirtual sacrifice of them- 
selves (Rom. xiii.* I Peter, ti. 5) their praises (Heb. xii. 15) 
and their charitable works (ib. 16).” I imagine that his fellow con- 
tributors would agree with him in this, but does it go far enough? 
Would they not all agree that one sacrifice is sufficient for all 
mankind, and that no sacrifice of ours, tainted as we are by sin, 
can be acceptable to God_unless it is offered through Christ, 
caught up into his one all sufficient sacrifice? 


Would they not also agree that there is one mediator between 
God and man and that neither prayer nor praise, nor charitable 
works are truly and Christianly offered to the Father if they are 
not offered through him who taught us “no one cometh unto the 
Father but by me?” (John xiv 6). 


If we study the passages Mr. Ross cites in their contexts, is it 
not at once apparent that there is no thought of separating our 
sacrifices from the supreme sacrifice which alone makes them 
acceptable? 


Should we be able to travel this far together, new vistas begin 
to open out towards mutual understanding. For if my last 
~sentences*are agreed, then the priesthood of all believers is indeed - 
a corporate priesthood, for it is a participation in Christ’s royal 
priesthood and the sacrifice we offer is likewise Christ himself. 
and ourselves as members of him. 


No other sacrifice it would seem is thinkable for a Christian 
who is free from the taint of Pelagianism, and all authentic 
Protestantism shares a clear witness against this pervasive heresy. 


* This is clearly a misprint for Romans xii, 1. 
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Yet Catholics will have recognised that starting with “the 
Priesthood of all Believers” I have in the last two paragraphs 
developed from it a basic outline of the doctrine of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. In a short article it is impossible to follow this out 
in detail. I shall be adequately rewarded if I have written suffi- 
cient to make people start to think. 


It is of set purpose that I have left to the end what is usually 
considered the major matter of controversy. In several of the 
articles the writers claim to believe in the “Apostolic Succession” 
in a different sense to that in which the phrase is used in Catholic 
theology. I do not think that the use of the same words to 
mean different things helps, or that anything is furthered, 
except confusion, when a phrase with a well established techni- 
cal meaning is used to mean something quite different. To put 
in parallel the “Apostolic Succession” in the normal sense, and 
“loyalty to the Apostolic Faith in Word and Sacrament and 
Mission,” as though they were comparable and alternative forms 

} of Apostolic Succession is very muddling. The implication that 
those who in the ordinary sense believe in the Apostolic Succes- 
sion do not believe in loyalty to Apostolic Faith in Word and 
Sacrament and Mission, is not one which I hope anyone would 
wish to press. No one denies that our separated brethren desire 
to follow our Lord and his Apostles and believe that they are 
doing so. If we did not believe in that integrity of motive in each 
other, all work for Christian unity would be futile. That point 
being conceded; for the sake of clarity, it would be better to 
confine the phrase “Apostolic Succession” to its technical sense.* 
All the contributors clearly believe that Apostolic College no 
longer exists on earth, though they none of them enter into the 
rather difficult question, from the point of view of New Testa- 
ment scholarship and early Church history, as_to who are to be : 
considered to be members of the College and who are not, if 
belief in its extension through the centuries down to the present 
is rejected. I do not propose to go into the question beyond 
noting that there is a chasm between the four non-Anglican con- 
tributors and Catholic theology on this point and that those who 


- 


* May I make a similar point the Real Presence? The phrase is increasingly — 
being used in a sense in which the word “Real” is unnecessary and 
redundant, and ‘‘Presence’’ would do just as well. This is again to muddle 
things by wane a technical phrase with a precise meaning to mean some- 
thing quite different. The blame for this, however, rests not wholly or 
chiefly, on those who so use it, Sui on those Catholics, who assume that 
if their fellow Christians do not believe in the Real Presence in the 
technical sense, they do not believe in any Presence of our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament at all; but think of it just as a memorial feast. There 
is no major body of our fellow Christians whose official teaching is that 
it is just a “memorial feast’’. May we swap? If Catholics stop saying that 
Nonconformists do not believe in Christ's Presence, will they stop saying 
that they believe in the “Real Presence’’ when they do not mean that in 
the technical sense, of present in the res. 
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devise reunion schemes which ignore or seek to circumvent the 
fact do so at their peril. 


John Huxtable writes: “It should not be thought that Congre- 
gationalists do not believe in Apostolic Succession, they have 
their own quite clear understanding of it, which is radically 
different from the hierarchial understanding of it; and ultimately 
this difference runs back to a division on the doctrine of grace; 
and it is here rather than in the nature of the ministry that the 
real crux of all reunion discussions is to be found.” Apart from the 
phrase “Apostolic Succession”, I agree, but I think we must go 
back even further than to the doctrine of grace, to the doctrine 
of the nature of the Church, and the doctrine of the nature of 
God himself. It would take a book rather than an article to 
develop these points. In the meantime it seems to me that further 
understanding can most readily grow from the study Of priest- 
hood and sacrifice; the relation of Christ’s priesthood and sacri- 
fice to their Old Testament types and the relation of our priest- 
hood and sacrifice to his. ‘ 


The Priesthood and Apostolate cannot in fact be separated 
(historically where one is lost the other is lost too; it seems 
reasonable to guess that if one is recovered the other- will be 
also). If our brethren recognised the basis of all Christian priest- 
hood to be Christ’s priesthood corporately exercised by his 
Body, would not the balance between “personal call” and 
“Ordination” be held more evenly in their minds, in a way 
which would make their desire for the handing on of the Divine 
Commission delivered to the Apostles, by a sacramental act, 
almost inevitable? The stumbling block is that all this has usually 
been presented to them in a way which makes it impossible for 
them to accept without appearing to deny the reality of God’s 
work through the ministries they already possess. This they can- 
not do without feeling guilty of blasphemy and of sinning against 
the truth. But again to show that the priesthood of all believers, 
rightly understood in the context of Christ’s priesthood, demands 
a ministerial priesthood which in turn is dependent on the con- 
tinuance of the Apostolic College and that-to say this does not 
involve any repudiation by our brethren of God’s blessing to 
them would require not merely another article but several. ~ 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 
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THE WEEK OF PRAYER FOR 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The Torn Vesture of Christ 

The Week of Prayer for the union of Christians (January 18th 
to January 25th) reminds us, especially those baptised into the 
Name of Christ, that all men divided though they are at present 
from one another, are called to be one. 


Throughout the world at this time will rise the prayer of all, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, Orthodox or Anglican, who recog- 
nise how painful and how sinful are the divisions among 


Christians. 


Nine centuries have passed since the greater part of the 
Christian East and the Western Church became separated from 
one another. It is over four hundred years since the Reformation 
rent the Christian West. And the mass of hundreds of millions of 
Catholic, Protestant, Anglican and Orthodox Christians live, to a 
greater or less degree, indifferent to the existence of each other 
as members of the one Body of Christ. 


The Effects of Division 


(1) Rivalry, disagreement, conflict among the preachers of the 
Gospel in pagan lands; with consequent uncertainty and con- 
fusion and one-sidedness among believers, disbelief amongst 
those who might have been won from heathenism to Christ. 

(2) The disrespect of non-believers in so-called Christian 
countries: bewilderment even among those who seek the truth. 

(3) The weakening in the world of the vital spiritual force of 
Christianity through provincialism, discord, exclusiveness in 
relation to the work of Christ entrusted to us. The loss of the 
great influence that an united Christendom would wield to further 
and to maintain a just and abiding peace. 


(4) A lack of the true visible adoration of the Trinity by 
baptised Christians united in one common worship. 


(5) The delay of that manifestation of the Sons of God for 
which all creation longs (Rom. VIII, 19-20)—of the appearing of 
Jesus Christ in glory (2 Tim. IV, 8.) 


Our silent acceptance of the most inexcusable divorce in history 
is the greatest failure of Christians. Is our love of Christ so 
withered, our ingratitude towards him so great that Christ’s s 
prayer on the night on which he was betrayed does not move 
us? That they all may be one as thou, Father, art.in me and I in 
thee; that they also may be one in us that the world may believe 
tant thou hast sent me. (John XVII, 21.) 
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Abbé Couturier 
There has been one in our time who felt with his whole heart 


the deep shamefulness of the disastrous character of our divisions. — 


This was Abbé Paul Couturier, an obscure priest schoolmaster 
of Lyons who dedicated his priesthood and the latter part of his 
life to the quest of that unity amongst his members demanded by 
the Saviour in this prayer. He pursued this end with such humble 
and inspired devotion that the flame of prayer for Christian unity 
which he saw to be the primary force by which it could be won, 
enkindled first in his own city of Lyons, has spread far and wide, 
first to the other great cities of France and then to the utmost 
parts of the world. 


The Church Unity Octave and the Week of Prayer 


An instrument already welded and all but ready for use in this 
work was the Octave of Prayer for Unity observed annually by 
many Roman Catholics and Anglicans between January 18th 
(the feast of Saint Peter at Rome) and January 25th (the feast of 
the Conversion of Saint Paul). This annual commemoration had 
been instituted in 1908 by the Reverend Spencer Jones (Anglican) 
and the Reverend Paul Wattson (who later became Roman 
Catholic). From the time he first got to know the Octave Abbé 
Couturier had striven to spread it widely amongst Christians of 
all kinds. But the form it has taken, its literature and prayers 
involving the assumption that submission of Christians to the 
Pope is the only way to the unity Christ desires, made it unpalat- 
able to the majority of Christians outside the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was Abbé Couturier who was given the insight to 
make the observance of such a commemoration acceptable and 
welcome everywhere. What was necessary was to express the 
underlying intention, that is to say the intention of Christ, in a 
form to which every Christian in whatever religious tradition or 
stage of development could subscribe: thus enabling all to join 
at one and the same time in prayer “that God will grant the 
visible unity of his Kingdom such as Christ wishes and when 
he wishes and through whatever means he wishes.” Whereas 
_Egstern Orthodox, Sesbeskants and the majority of Anglicans had 
eschewed the Octave through fear of Roman Catholic proselytism, 
they found no difficulty in accepting the counterpart of this created 
by Abbé Couturier. This, the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 
has since its inception in 1936 everywhere made bead 
way, for it claims in essence only co-operation in prayer with 
the prayer of Christ himself that all the faithful may become 


one, in and through himself their Saviour, with one another as 


with God, one with such unity as will win recognition by the 
world of the divine claims of the one Redeemer. 
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The Evangelical Power of this Way of Prayer 
The development and extension of the week of prayer for 


_ Unity was not simply the work of an acute psychologist. It was 


the work also of an experienced man of prayer and of one who had 
pondered deeply upon its laws; one who had observed that the 
power of prayer will be intensified in proportion to the simplicity 

of its surrender, of its abandonment in union with the mind of 
Christ. Our Lord’s prayer of self-consecration “that they may all 
be one as we are... . that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me” is prayer with which every believer in Christ can and 
must unite himself. Yet none reveals greater ardour; no other 
gives us a deeper insight into the hidden sanctuary of his Heart. 
There is thus found within the Gospel record itself a bond of 
sovereign authority and efficiency for the unification of all Chris- 
tians in prayer without sacrifice of principle. The realization of this 
has struck Christians of every denomination with the divine power 
of a prophetic illumination. Indeed it is hard to see how any 
Christian, in particular any Catholic, can fail to rejoice that the 
Week of Prayer for Christian Unity has thus mobilised 
an immense volume of powerful, because simple, disinterested and 
Christ-minded prayer for the realization of the unity willed by the 


Son of God.* 


Some Characteristics of this Way of Prayer 


(1) Christ-centredness 

The first and most important lesson on this vital subject taught 
by Abbé Couturier is that this great cause of unity i$ primarily 
a matter of the Spiritual Life. This means that all who pray for 
unity are obliged to develop their life in Christ, to be ever more 
faithful to the grace of their Baptism, to live and act as living 
parts of Jesus Christ. Indeed they must strive to be so surrendered 
to Christ and ruled by his life in them that all their reactions to 
persons and events are Christians, so that they will show themselves 
Christian and not sectarian even in their unconscious reactions. 
The more they allow Christ to impress on them his own disposi- 
tions and sentiments and to root them in the very fibre of their 


being; the more-effective-will be their prayer for unity because 


‘© “This formula and this intention” wrote the Reverend Professor L. Richard, 


« Catholic professor of dogmatics in the University of Lyons with regard 
to the principles of the week of universal prayer “‘are accepted by Catholics 
without reserve. Without doubt they believe that this unity—in its essential 
elements—is already given inviolably by the Christ in his visible Church 
of which the universal Pastorate is entrusted to Peter and his successors. 
But they also know that ‘this unity is wounded, that its radiation is 
obscured by separations for which Christians carry the responsib:lity; that 
.the Christ who has prayed that all may be one is the only true author of 
the unity of his disciples.’ 
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it will be truly prayer in his Person. And we know that those who 
pray in his name will be heard. 


(2) The Way of Charity and Humility 

This prayer must be a prayer for that unity which Christ wills. 
Therefore it is a surrender to his whole will, the full content of 
which can be known to none of us. We cannot pray in his prayer 
for the triumph of our own will or for that of the particular tradi- 
tion which formed us in the Christian life. We pray that Christ’s 
will for unity, his plan, the means he wishes to use to effect it 
may triumph unreservedly. For he alone can end all divisions. 
Unity is a grace we must humbly ask from him who can destroy 
by-his Spirit all that makes for disunion. Moreover he prayed and 
prays for the visible unity of all his members. This must needs be 
so because visible unity is the corollary of the concrete visible fact 
of God’s gift of himself in the Word made flesh; (cf. John I 14 
and 1 John I, 1-4) and because the incarnate Son himself prayed 
for such evidential unity (John XVII, 21 “that the world may 
‘know that thou didst send me”). By entering into his own prayer 
totally and unconditionally, we transcend all that separates us 
from other Christians. For then we cleave only to his prayer, his 
will for unity. Thus praying we are already really and truly, though 
invisibly, and therefore incompletely, one in him. Through the 
union of his heavenly intercession with our prayer, he by the 
Spirit is entering more and more into us and we into him. And his 
prayer is infallible, being one with the eternal self-giving within 
the Godhead, and ever being received by the Father; the prayer 
_ alone acceptable and pleasing to the Father. 


We can therefore see in this Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity a Sacrament or outward sign not only of the invisible eternal 
prayer of Christ but of a certain unity already attained thereby, 
the first fruits of that which will one day be established in him. 
And this vision encourages us to give his prayer freer course in our 
lives, to make our whole life a prayer one with his prayer for unity. 
The unity that exists. amongst us already in the praying Christ 
enkindles a tremendous fire of charity in our hearts. For the 


~~~charity of Christ is at once its cause and its fruit. Indeed no one 
can pray the prayer of Christ “that they all may be one” without - 


an increase of charity for others as well as a desire for visible unity 
with them. Fire gives light as well as heat. “Ex igne lux ut de luce 
ignis” was an aphorism dear to Abbé Couturier. For the fire of 
love lit by fidelity to Christ’s whole prayer for unity enables us to 
penetrate with sympathetic insight the minds of others, helps us 
' to see and appreciate what is true, authentic and positive in their 
tradition and so to desire its incorporation within the Una Sancta, 


the one Church of God. 
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All Christians must be led by this prayer to pray for the greater 
sanctification of others as well as of themselves, for their fuller 
illumination by God, for complete union with him. Indeed praying 
thus for others we come to understand their ways and to make 
what is true in these ways our own. And this without a shadow of 
disloyalty to our own tradition. Abbé Couturier understood and 
valued other traditions without ever being in the least disloyal to 
the Church of his own allegiance. 


(3) The Way of Liberty and Obedience 


Our own approach to prayer will clearly be in each case in cer- 
tain ways different. But this convergence of the many by different 
paths of approach brings about the variety which is needed to 
manifest the richness which the grace of God can effect. So there 
is no particular pattern which those who follow Abbé Couturier in 
the prayer of Christ need follow. The fullest liberty must be found 
where Christ’s own prayer has free course, a rich variety of types 
of prayer being needed to give expression in its fulness to the 
prayer of the totus Christus, the whole Christ—Head and members 
praying in concord through the loving obedience of the members 
of the One Body to their Saviour, Intercessor and Head. What a 
glorious vision this summons brings before us—that of all Chris- 
tians everywhere praying all from their hearts but each in his own 
tradition the prayer of Christ Jesus Himself: the one essential, 
prevailing prayer for unity, in him the one Lord of all, trans- 
cending all divisions. Surely by thus sharing to the fulness of our 
capacity in his own sovereign prayer we give him the means he 
desires to work the great miracle of reconciliation and unity. So 
heeded and embrated his prayer will be granted; not as the result 
of controversial victory, still less through compulsion and violence, 
but rather through the power of his Spirit who is love eternal, 
drawing all Christians actively to will his wiil for unity. So may we 
all come “in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ . . . . in whom all the building fitly framed 
together groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord—for an habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit.” (Eph. IV,13 and II,21f.*) 


* The devotion of this week becomes the perennial motive-power of many 
lives, especially of souls obedient to the inward call to dedicate themselves 
wholly, life and soul, to this divine ee. Abbé {-ougueier to whom many 
such souls were known, Catholic, rthodox, ew, gr and Protestant, 
counted this “invisible Monastery” (his own phrase of dedicated souls to 
be the main strength of this movement. 
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ON ARGUING ABOUT BISHOPS 


The Church of England has recently been engaged in conver- 
sations with the Presbyterian Churches of England and Scotland, 
and is now engaged in conversations with the Methodist Church. 
with a view to seeing whether it and they can be brought into 
communion with one another. They cannot, unless they are able 
to give full recognition to one another’s ministries; and the 
Anglicans will not give such recognition to any Church which 
they do not believe to stand, as they believe themselves to stand, 
in the succession of the historic episcopate. The immediate 
question’ therefore ‘comes to be, whether the non-episcopal 
Churches can be persuaded to adopt episcopacy and to let them- 
selves be brought within the succession. This is the main point 
in the current discussions between the Churches. 

For the- non-episcopal Churches it would mean far-reachin 
constitutional changes, and also a profound change in outloo 
and feeling, a reappraisal of certain aspects of their history and 
traditions. However great their zeal for reunion, they will not 
embark upon this without compelling reason; and they will not 
regard it as a sufficient reason merely to say that the Anglicans 
are obstinate. They ask to be shown that the Anglicans are right 
to be obstinate. They ask to be shown a theological reason for 
the step which the Anglicans are inviting them to take. 

The Anglicans are now called upon to provide this reason, or 
in other words to state the theology of episcopacy and make it 
convincing to non-episcopal Christians. They have to do this not, 
as in the past, by bombarding the other side at long range with 
books and pamphlets, but by grappling with the other side in a 
continuing discussion to which both sides make a contribution. 
What happens in these circumstances may be revealing. 7 

I suppose the ordinary Catholic rarely, if ever, feels a need to 
argue a case for episcopacy and apostolic succession. He believes 
in these things not because he has reasoned his way to them, but 
because belief in them is part and parcel of the Catholic Faith. 
It is part of what the Church teaches about herself, and what 
the Church teaches he loyally accepts. 


There are, however, non-episcopalians in the world, and 


- , © Sometimes a believer in episcopacy has occasion to maké a formal 


defence of his view against theirs. Anglicans have been doing this 
as a regular thing ever since the 16th century, and the line 
which they have usually taken may be called the classic line of 
argument on the subject. It links the episcopate with the aposto- 


late, ascribing its foundation indeed to the Apostles themselves; 


and it finds the evidence for this in a combination of Scripture 
with other early Christian writings. From the New Testament 


itself one can learn how Christ conferred authority upon the » 


original Apostles, and how they interpreted this authority in 
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action. One can see them apparently creating and supervising 
the subordinate ministry of presbyters. One sees St Paul dele- 
gating this kind of over-riding authority to young men like 


- Timothy and Titus; and in St James the Just at Jerusalem, and 


perhaps in St John at Ephesus, one may seem to see the begin- ~ 
nings of a localised ministry with apostolic péwers. St Clement 
can be interpreted as sayifg that the Apostles made arrangements 
for the continuance of their own superintendent ministry in the 
Church as well as for the orderly transmission of the presby- 
terate; and by St Ignatius’ time the diocesan episcopate not only 
exists as a fact, but has become the object of a body of doctrine. 
Thus the office of the bishop is derived from that of the apostle, 
and the bishops were authorised to hold their office in the first 
instance by the Apostles themselves. Their office and their 
authority thus derive by unbroken descent from Christ himself. 
Such is the classic line of argument in support of episcopacy. 
Why has this argument failed, over the centuries, to convince 
those against whom it has been directed? Because it has weak- 
nesses which they have not been slow to notice. The New Testa- 
ment is not as explicit as the theory requires on the question, 
how one becomes an apostle. Just when and how did St Paul 
become one? Was it by the action of the Twelve? Did they, or 


some of them, at some point consecrate him? Was he not an 


apostle until they performed this unrecorded act? Would he 
never have been one if they had never performed it? Neither St 
Luke nor Paul himself gives us that impression. Nor is it certain 
that the office of bishop is derived from the apostolate. Other 
derivations are possible. Clement cannot serve to establish that 
the Apostles took measures to secure the continuance of their 
own ministry as distinct from that of the presbyters; his Greek 
is far too ambiguous. Again, the evidence of St Jerome about the 
practice in Alexandria suggests that at one time a bishop could 
be consecrated by those who were not themselves bishops. In 
short, if there is not enough evidence available to prove the 
episcopalian contention false, there is enough to prevent it from 
being proved true. 

The episcopalian scholar in his study may think he has over- 
come these difficulties, but the episcopalian in active converse 


with non-episcopalians will soon learn that they have not been = =— 


overcome. He will find that the course of discussion drives him 
toward fuller analysis and a more subtle approach. The reports 
recently published of conversations with Presbyterians and 
Methodists illustrates this process in an instructive way. 

The first need, surely, is to make a fresh analysis of what is 
meant by a bishop; and here the way has been pointed out by 
the 1938 report on Doctrine in the Church of England. In that 
report is to be found a list of the “generally recognised functions” 
of the episcopate, which has been widely used in recent years as 
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a fair statement of the Anglican view—which it is claimed, of 
course, is the age-old Catholic view. There are found to be five 
such functions, which may be summarised as follows. (1) The 
episcopate is the symbol and organ of “the apostolic mission and 
. authority within the Church”. (2) It is “‘a function of the episco- 
pate to-guard the Church against erroneous teaching”. (3) The 
bishop “represents the whole Church in and to his diocese, and 
his diocese in and to the Councils of the Church”. He is thus 
“a living representative of the unity and universality of the 
Church”. (4) He is a “chief pastor”, a shepherd and father of 
his people, clergy and laity alike. (5) He is the proper agent for 
the ordination of fresh ministers in the Church. The report goes 
on to say that “it is the coalescence of all of these elements in a 
single person that gives to the Episcopate its peculiar importance”. 
The five functions complement and safeguard one another, and 
are then best performed when they are united in the office of the 
bishop. 

Anglicans have sometimes been accused of pressing episcopacy 
upon others without making clear what they themselves mean by 
it. In the course of history the bishop’s office has acquired many 
social and political conotations which hide its true theological 
significance. It is largely these which have been the object of 
attack in the past, and remain objects of suspicion today. The 
non-episcopalian remembers the late mediaval bishops against 
whom his ancestors revolted, and will not think of returning to 
them. He remembers the Anglican bishops of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and finds in them many features which are those of 
lords and prelates rather than of fathers in God. It is the episco- 
palians who must disentangle the real essence of episcopacy from 


these historical accretions, and in these five points we may per-_ 


haps agree that a good start has been made; though some will 
wish that something could have been said explicitly about the 
liturgical function of the bishop. | 

At any rate, here are the five points, and their appearance has 
set the discussion off upon a new line. For, once the bishop has 
been defined in terms of a group of functions, it is open to the 


non-episcopalian to argue that these functions can be fulfilled” 
without bishops, and-are-so fulfilled in his system. An instance 


of this may be seen in the Anglican-Presbyterian report of 1957. 
On pp. 8 ff. of this report we find a systematic analysis of the 
concept of a Christian ministry. It starts from the most general 
principals and works down to the particular case of the minist 
‘of bishops. It is worked out in five stages. (1) ““The whole Churc 
as the Body of Christ participates in his threefold ministry as 
Prophet, Priest and King”, and is rightly described as apostolic. 
(2) All ministry within the Church is a ministry of Christ to the 
Church, and is to be exercised within the corporate priesthood 
of the whole Body. (3) “Within this -wider exercise of ministry 
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there is a specific ministry of the Word and Sacraments to which 
by ordination some are set apart.” (4) The unity and continuity 
of the Church includes both the unity and continuity of the whole 
Body, and the unity and continuity within the Body of the 
ministration of the Word and Sacraments. (5) Within the func- 
tions of the ordained ministry, again, it is possible to distinguish 
a special group of functions which may be called oversight or 
episcope; and these functions turn out to be the five of the 
Anglican analysis of episcopacy, stated in slightly different words 
and in a different order. The report goes on to say that in Presby- 
terian Churches the functions of episcope reside in the Presbytery 
as a body, and are discharged sometimes by individual ministers, 
sometimes by synods, and sometimes by lay elders; whereas in 
episcopal Churches.they are crystallised in the office of the 
bishop. 

In this analysis the view presented in the report on Doctrine 
in the Church of England is in a manner turned upside down. 
The argument in that report began with the episcopate as a 
historical fact, and proceeded to analyse the functions which this 
institution has performed. It was thus that the Anglican five 
points were obtained. It may be doubted whether anyone would 
have thought of selecting just these five functions and grouping 
them together under the name of episcope, if it were not that in 
fact they have always been the functions of the episcopos. Here 
we have someone called an “overseer”, and the “oversight” 
which he exercises is found on examination to consist of these five 
functions. But in the Anglican-Presbyterian report the order of 
thought is reversed. Starting from the idea of exercising a min- 
istry, We narrow it down to a particular ministry exercised by 
ordained persons, and within that again we separate out the exer- 
cise of “oversight”; then finally we come to the question, who 
exercises oversight, and we see that one way of organising it is to 
have a particular officer whom we will call an overseer or episco- 
pos. But this need not be the only way in which episcope can be 
provided for. Episcope does not of itself entail an episcopos. 

This analytical approach puts the whole question on to a new 
footing. The episcopalian argument has usually rested on the 
historical fact of the episcopate, which is traced back through the 
Apostles to a commission given once for all by our Lord himself. 
What he instituted, or what the Apostles, commissioned by him, 
instituted under the guidance of the Spirit, was not just episcope 
but the episcopate, the concrete fact of men bearing the office 
of bishop. The new approach reduces the episcopate from being 
a divine ordinance to being a contrivance for getting the work 
of episcope carried out. If this way of stating the case is allowed, 
the best the episcopalian can do is to argue that episcopacy is 
the most satisfactory way of getting the work done. There is a 
case for this view, but there is also a case against it. The actual 
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historical record of episcopacy as an institution has been a 
very chequered one, as the Anglican side in these discussions is 
ready to admit. And even if the case for episcopacy is held to be 
made out, it still can be no more, on this basis of argument, than 
a bene esse case. We shall have to say that a Christian body which 
has no bishops, but in which the functions of episcope are carried 
out by some other machinery, is unquestionably a Church; only 
it may be less efficient in some ways, or less rich in tradition and 
ethos, than if it had bishops. 

The approach in the Anglican-Methodist report of 1958 is 
different from this, and nearer to the traditional line of shoucht. 
Perhaps that is because it is not an agreed statement thrashed 
out by the two sides in conference, but a statement made by the 
Anglican side for the purpose of placing their view on record. 
(There is a corresponding statement by the Methodist side, bring- 
ing forward those matters on which they would wish to put the 
chief emphasis; but most of this is not about episcopacy at all.) 
_ This Anglican statement does not begin with a discussion of 
ministry in general, nor even of efiscape, but with the episcopate 
as a fact of Christian history. The unchallenged prevalence of 
episcopacy throughout Christendom from very early times until 
the Reformation, and its persistence in the greater part of 

ristendom even since that date, make it a most impressive 
manifestation of the mind of the Church. the Spirit-guided Bodv. 
Having said this, the statement goes on to argue about the visible 
unity and continuity of the Church. and the nlace of the enisco- 
pate as the organ by which this unitv and continuity are or should 
be expressed and mediated. Several official Anglican statements 
made during the last 80 years or so are cited in illustration of 
- Here is an obvious resemblance to the older type of episco- 
palian apologetic. Attention is drawn to a given fact within the 
structure of the Church, which we are“invited to recognise as 
being no accidental development or mere human contrivance. 
but God’s gifts to the Church, and which therefore (it is argued) 
we are bound to respect. There is a difference. however, in that 
here the given fact is not a fact of Dominical or apostolic 
legislation, but of Church history. So much must be granted to 
the arguments of the non-episcopalians. We do not know by what 
stages the threefold ministry of Catholic tradition came into 
existence. But we do know that from the beginning “of the third 
century onwards it prevailed everywhere, and that the Church did 
not merely acquiesce in having this structure, but accepted it as 
having a theological significance and legislated for its unbroken 
continuance. To this decision of the Church, taking stock of its 
institutional structure and ‘atin it to be a divinely-given 
structure and intended by God to be permanent, we attach a very 
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At the basis of this argument lies something which the other 
side does not question—the element of givenness in Christian 
faith and life. Christ himself, his work on earth and in heaven, 
his recorded teaching, the sacraments which he instituted, and 
in some sense also the Church which he founded, these are 
given facts which we have no authority to alter or to ignore. But 
then we add that the given fact of the Church includes a pre- 
scribed channel for the transmission of authority and a structure 
of ministerial functions which is to be regarded in its essentials 
as sacrosanct. It is this which is the point of controversy. What 
arguments are open to us to establish this point? 

Can it be established by an appeal to sound reason? In the 
Anglican-Methodist report an attempt is made to argue on 
grounds .of reason for the apostolic. succession, and for the 
historic episcopate as the obvious means of maintaining this suc- 
cession or of restoring it where it has been broken. It is argued 
that any continuing society needs an institutional organ which will 
both manifest and secure its continuity with its own past. In the 
case of the Church this should be the historic episcopate, not 
only because it is the only form of ministry which stand a 
chance of being generally accepted for the purpose, but also 
because even the general acceptance of a differen: form would 
mean a breach between the mind of the Church now and in the 
future and the mind of the Church in past centuries. 

This is a strong argument, but not a decisive one. For it may 
be said that institutions can sometimes hinder the life of the 
societies to which they belong. In particular the adoption of the 
historic episcopate by those who are now without it might lead 
to a limitation of the freedom of the Spirit in the Church. In that 
case visible unity and continuity might be bought at too high 
a price. 

In fact the sociological argument, valid though it is, does not 
say all that Anglicans mean. We have for the Church, as in some 
sense a divine society, a reverence beyond what we feel for any 
merely human group. This lies behind our constant references 
to Catholic tradition and the Church’s past, and gives them a 
force for us which cannot be wholly reduced to arguments of com- 
mon reason. But we cannot count on a similar feeling about the 
Church in all those with whom we converse. Highly as they too 
may prize the Church, their emphasis often falls on diffe 
aspects from ours, and makes them find force in arguments of a 
different kind, which lead to diferent conclusions. 

Can we make explicit what it is about the Church which 
accounts for the characteristic Anglican attitude? 

We believe that the Church is divinely guided and preserved, 


in a degree in which we should not claim this for an ny se 


society. Hence we are ready to see in notable facts of Chure! 
history the traces_of this guidance. From this point of view _it_is 
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natural enough to see the divine guidance in the rise and con- 
tinuance of the historic episcopate, and probably most Anglicans 
do take this view of the matter. It is natural, but it is not inevit- - 
able. For, guidance or no guidance, we are constrained to admit 
that the episcopate has sometimes suffered grave disfigurement 
and become a hindrance to some aspects of the Church's life. 
A case can therefore be made out for seeing the divine guidance 
in the revolts which have shaken off that hindrance and set free 
great new movements in Christendom, such for instance as the 
Methodist movement. Does God always guide the Church on 
conservative lines? 

Many Anglicans would be prepared to say more about the 
Church thes that it is divinely guided. It is the Body of Christ, 
the People of God, the New Israel. Whether we take it under 
the image of an organism or of a political society, it follows that 
it will have a visible structure and a definite complex of vital 
functions, on whose persistence the persistence of its life depends; 
and it is impossible to think of these essential_features. of the 
Church as subject to change, unless we were to think that Christ 
himself could change. So if there is anywhere a departure from 
the norm or structure and function, though this may not (and 
visibly does not) kill the Church outright, it will certainly mean 
some kind of mutilation in its life. Something of this kind, often 
not explicit, underlies a great deal of Anglican thinking on this 
matter, aud nothing-less can really account for the obstinacy with 
which the Anglicans cling to the historic episcopate. 

This may explain the Anglicans, but it does not tell them how 
to convince the others. who take the image of the Body in a less 
realistic fashion. One thing however does emerge from this 
analysis, and that is that questions about the ministry cannot be 
settled except in the context of a doctrine of the Church. Per- 
sistent differences about the ministry are likely to be symptoms 
of differences about the Church, even where the parties may be 
prepared to assent to the same verbal formule about it. And can 
we avoid taking a further step? Persistent differences about the 
Church are likely to be symptoms of the differences about some- 
thing yet deeper—the doctrine~of- the- Incarnation— itself, the 
manner in which and the extent to which humanity is caught up 
into the divine, and a society exists in which the life of Christ 
is — present and manifest. And if this is so, it means that 
we in thése latter days are still falling short of a common under- 
standing of the truths laid down in the Creeds. Our practical 
difficulties in ordering our common life in the Church are a sign 
that we are somehow not fully at one in the fundamental truths, 
of which that common life is the expression. 

H. A. HODGES. 


